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STUDY IN THE LIGHT OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES OF READING 



By J. D. Deihl 



"C^OR the purposes of this article, the Junior High School is con- 
sidered as beginning after six years of elementary schooling and 
continuing for three years. In other words, pupils ordinarily 
would enter this intermediate school at the age of twelve or 
thirteen years. It is further assumed that opportunity will be 
offered in the very beginning of the Junior High School to start 
the study of a modern foreign language. 

According to the best available reports of experimental work, 1 
the normal child, at the age of twelve or thirteen, has the following 
well-defined abilities in the matter of reading: he has learned to 
fixate whole phrases instead of merely words or letters; he has 
learned to secure meanings by sentences, or at least by phrases 
or sense groups; his ability to comprehend what is read has far 
outstripped his rapidity of enunciation; he not only comprehends, 
but forms more or less clearly defined judgments about what he 
reads; he acquires most of his information by the reading method, 
as distinguished from the method of his earlier, especially his 
pre-school years, when new things were learned largely by way of 
the ear or by direct observation; his articulatory organs, while 
still flexible, are beginning to fix themselves in certain habits which 

1 Every teacher who attempts to instruct pupils in reading a foreign language 
should own and study the book by C. R. Stone entitled: Silent and Oral Reading, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922, $2.00. It not only is an excellent treatment of the 
subject in itself, but puts one in touch with all the good literature on Reading, 
such as Huey: The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, Macmillan 1908, and the 
valuable reports of experimental work by Judd and Gray. 
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will become rapidly dominant in his speech; in the analysis of 
language he has progressed at least to the point where he has 
made certain groupings of grammatical facts and learned the 
commoner grammatical nomenclature, and he has had a great 
deal of drill on spelling; his ability to reproduce in written or oral 
form what he has read has been steadily cultivated and is fairly 
fluent. 

At this stage the pupil is brought face to face with a modern 
foreign language. With a new set of language facts he is now to go 
through, if possible in a shortened form, a series of steps similar to 
that which he has completed with his mother tongue. But the 
order of those steps and the emphasis put upon each one will 
depend very largely upon what the specific objective of his study 
is to be. On this point there has been a great deal of argument 
and disagreement among modern language teachers, but to-day 
there are at least a few fundamental points on which we may 
assume practical unanimity of opinion. It is generally agreed 
that approximately three-fourths of our time and effort with these 
young pupils should be devoted to enabling them to read the 
foreign language with the greatest possible fluency. By reading 
is meant silent reading, for the purpose of securing the meaning 
and forming judgments. The very large majority of American 
pupils studying a modern foreign language will never have any 
occasion to use it for verbal or written communication, hence 
only so much oral and written work should be taught as will 
contribute most effectively to the acquiring of reading ability, 
with the thought in mind, however, that this may be used as a 
foundation for actual verbal command later. Since the pupil's 
independence in the reading of the foreign idiom must be culti- 
vated, there must be a certain amount of spelling and phonic 
analysis introduced, but never for its own sake. Since in his 
"inner speech" he will assuredly give some pronunciation to the 
strange words, it is essential to teach the fundamentals of correct 
pronunciation, in order that a faulty foundation may not be laid 
in case it later develops that the pupil wishes to build up a speaking 
ability. Again for purposes of self-help, the fundamentals of gram- 
matical analysis must be learned. To summarize, we shall assume 
as our aim in teaching the modern foreign language: 

1. Silent reading ability 75% 
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2. As aids to No. 1, and as a foundation for possible 
later development of ability to write and speak 
fluently: pronunciation and phonic analysis; spell- 
ing; grammar fundamentals. . 25% 

Having made the above assumptions, and waiving further de- 
bate on them, our problem may now be stated : What is the 
psychologically correct order and method of approach to a modern 
foreign language for the average American child of twelve or 
thirteen years of age? Naturally the limits of such a paper as 
this permit only the bare outline of such a discussion. 

In his reading of English the child of twelve is searching for 
something he wants to find out, analyzes only when forced to do 
so by unfamiliar words or constructions, and loses interest in his 
reading if the obstacles to ready understanding occur too fre- 
quently; unless, indeed, the intrinsic interest of the material is so 
great as to carry him over these serious hindrances. I am not 
speaking here of the abnormal case where analysis is a passion. 
The ideal situation, therefore, would be to supply a foreign 
language reading text for the very beginning, with material so 
simple that not lines, but pages might be covered in a day's 
work, 2 and with content of a caliber to spur a child's desire to 
find out what interesting or profitable thing it concealed. It' is 
extremely important from the first to "create a feeling of mastery 
and success; of similarity to the procedure in English; to let the 
pupil know that he is to pattern his foreign language reading on 
that done in the mother tongue as far as he possibly can. 

Unfortunately there has been very little material edited with 
this point definitely in mind. Editors have seemed too anxious to 
provide for wide sale of their books by trying, in one volume, to 
satisfy the demands of too many different gradations of pupils. 
This is a matter to which I have repeatedly had occasion to call 
attention in book reviews and talks to language teachers. There 
is too little singleness of aim. Besides, the Junior High School 
movement is too new to have developed a satisfactory body of 
text-book material, especially designed for use in that unit. 
What is needed in modern foreign languages is a large quantity 
of very simple, yet idiomatically correct reading matter, dealing 

, 2 Cf. J. F. Bobbitt: Curriculum-Making in Los Angeles, Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 20, June 1922, particularly p. 97. 
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with the subjects that American, not French, German, or Spanish 
children are vitally interested in, so that a class of twelve-year- 
olds could be amply supplied, not for a few days, but for a few 
months, with extremely easy, yet interesting material, until 
they had acquired confidence and a certain fluency of technique. 
It is a deadening process to hold a class on the same material 
day after day, while the necessary phonetic and grammatical 
material is being mastered. The desirable thing is to supplement 
the text used for drill purposes with several texts for rapid reading, 
with only such discussion of pronunciation or other questions as 
is actively demanded by the pupils. This is exactly in accordance 
with the well-established modern practice in English work, not 
only in the high school, but even in the primary grades. 3 

The point needs to be emphasized here, also, that this supple- 
mentary material is not to be considered as the basis for teaching 
reading aloud in the foreign tongue. It is rather to be considered 
strictly as the foundation for a silent reading ability. The work 
in reading for expression should be confined pretty strictly to 
certain texts, or at least to certain passages. Without going 
into the methodological side too deeply, it may be suggested that 
the fundamental method of handling this silent reading ought 
to be the oral and written reproduction method, at first exclusively 
in English, gradually working over into the foreign tongue as 
ability to handle the foreign sounds increases. 

The compiling and editing of such material requires consummate 
skill. One must know children of that age thoroughly, and must 
constantly be on his guard not to talk down to them while attempt- 
ing to simplify the material they are to use. An adolescent resents 
almost more than anything else, being reminded that he is a child, 
and I am inclined to think that another reason why so little of 
this material of an easy nature is available is the extreme difficulty 
of striking the mean between too great difficulty and too great 
insipidity and babyishness. The American teacher who attempts 
it does not ordinarily command the language sufficiently well, 
and the foreigner does not strike the level of the child. Properly 
balanced collaboration seems to offer a possible solution, but is 
very difficult to secure. 

3 Cf. W. S. Gray: Principles of Method in Teaching Reading, as Derived from 
Scientific Investigation. Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Pt. II, pp. 32-34; quoted also in Stone, op. cit, pp. 49-51. 
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The pall of classicistic thoroughness is still hanging over much 
of our modern language instruction, even in the Senior High School 
and College. In the Junior High School certainly a different 
procedure must prevail. The teachers of Latin are recognizing 
this and are modifying their method of instruction as far as their 
rather inelastic subject-matter will permit. There are many 
teachers who grieve at a word passed over but not fully mastered. 
They have not reflected that a child of the age of entrance to the 
Junior High School acquires most of his knowledge extensively 
and not intensively. His is an age of exploration. Facts are 
retained not by diligent effort at mastery the first time they are 
met, but by meeting them frequently under different conditions. 
To be sure, the rudiments of intensive study must be taught, 
perhaps even before the Junior High School, but our foreign 
language work will never be the success it should be until teachers 
realize that there must be two types of reading carried on side by 
side, one primarily for purposes of drill on form and pronunciation, 
the other for extensive training in thought-gathering and judgment- 
forming. And in this latter type emphasis must be put upon 
reading the story "by the murders and marriages," upon "hitting 
the high spots," with never a regret that many words are skipped 
if only the gist of the meaning is gathered. Of course, modern 
language teachers are not to be blamed too severely for failing to 
grasp the psychological facts inherent in the above suggestions, 
for it is notorious that the same faults may be found in much of 
our instruction in the mother tongue, and we are only beginning 
to adopt a more common-sense policy. Perhaps the modern 
language teacher may be able to render a real service to the teacher 
of English in pointing the way to a fundamental differentiation 
between the two types of work mentioned. 

Another pit-fall in modern language instruction has been the 
over-emphasis of the oral side. As stated in the beginning, a cer- 
tain amount of oral work is quite essential. Most people involun- 
tarily pronounce inwardly in some fashion the words they read 
silently. It is essential that the foundation for a correct pro- 
nunciation be laid in taking up the study of a foreign language. 
I have known men who could read a foreign language with perfect 
comprehension, but who could not understand a spoken word, nor 
speak a word themselves that could be understood. This is a 
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misfortune, and we certainly do not wish to expose Junior High 
School pupils to the danger of such a development. Fortunately 
the learning of new sounds and combinations of sounds is in itself 
a matter of absorbing interest to most children of this age, and 
their powers of imitation are still quite in the ascendancy. To be 
sure, they have learned in their English study to analyze new 
words and can work with some independence in new material if 
they have been properly taught. But to my mind it is a mistake 
to slow up the initial steps in beginning a modern language with 
an attempt at thorough phonetic analysis, such as is involved, for 
instance, in the use of a phonetic transcription. I am aware that 
there are enthusiastic teachers who succeed very well with such 
an analysis at the very beginning, but from observation of their 
work and from my own experience I am convinced that they 
succeed in spite of, and not because of the use of a transcription. 
With children of this age analysis may begin sooner and proceed 
more rapidly than in the case of English study in the primary 
grade, but I believe the same general order of steps is the psy- 
chologically correct one. I would rely almost solely upon imita- 
tion of the teacher with pupils of this age until the demand came 
insistently from the pupils for explanations. It has always 
happened in my classes that the requests came quite fast enough. 
Any other procedure than the one outlined seems to me to exag- 
gerate out of its true proportion the oral side. 

We are not in much danger any longer, I believe, of over- 
emphasis on grammar instruction. There are, of course, some 
inadequately prepared teachers who fall back upon that method 
as affording the path of least effort. But in the main the pendulum 
seems to be swinging in the other direction. What I have said 
about oral work applies here with equal force, except that there 
is not the novelty or intrinsic interest in the grammar study which 
the oral work affords. The idea of grammar as a handmaid of the 
text, recommended for the Senior High School and College, is 
doubly correct for the Junior High School. The skillful teacher will 
let examples accumulate during the extensive reading, and not 
try to classify and arrange very much of such material until its 
bulk begins to get burdensome in its disconnected form to the 
pupils themselves. In my own practice I have seldom attempted 
classification of grammatical knowledge until at least the last 
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half of the second Junior High School year, and have found the 
pupils then quite willing to take up such a study, for they are 
usually surprised at the amount of scattered knowledge they have 
acquired, and are delighted to arrange it in orderly fashion. I 
cannot here go into the devices for helping with this work. Any 
live teacher can invent them. 

I have not taken up as yet the written work, but I believe that 
it should be concerned primarily with reproduction of what is 
read in an extensive way. Here again, as in the reading itself and 
in the oral work, I should differentiate clearly between two 
types of product; one representing painstaking accuracy, the other 
representing essentially correct content with a minimum of 
attention to errors of form. A characteristic of this age of pupil 
is the eagerness for expression, and if this desire is continually 
hampered by the hobble of absolute perfection of form of expres- 
sion, interest will die. Anyway, no greater service could be done 
the pupil for his general training than to teach him to distinguish 
consciously between these two necessary kinds of procedure, both 
extremely valuable under different conditions. 

It will be clear from the foregoing discussion that there is one 
essential difference between the procedure in learning English 
reading in the primary grades and in learning a modern language 
in the Junior High School. In the former case the development is 
through a mastery of oral reading first, followed by a greater 
interest in content as the form causes less and less trouble. In the 
latter the already acquired silent reading ability is used as the 
foundation of the instruction and is expected to furnish the 
motive for such study of form as is necessary. In other words, the 
eye is already trained to grasp the printed form and the process of 
associating the new sounds may well proceed parallel with the 
content reading. This does not contradict what I have said of the 
order of steps above, but merely means that a long drill on oral read- 
ing with pupils of this age before silent reading is emphasized 
would fail to make use of a valuable asset; viz., the already acquired 
silent reading habit. 

I have purposely omitted up to this point any reference to the 
moot question of translation into English or retranslation into the 
foreign tongue. I am willing to dismiss it with the remark that 
there has been perhaps entirely too much heated argument on 
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this point in the course of which all pedagogical and psychological 
perspective has been lost. Of course pupils will translate. No 
one can keep from it at times. As in pronunciation, then, teach 
how to do it correctly, but subordinate it, as we subordinate 
everything else in this subject, to the silent reading for content. 
As a variant device translation has too many valuable charac- 
teristics to be omitted. The only trouble with it is that it has 
been shamefully abused and the reaction against it has been very 
sharp. 

To sum up, then, this very general discussion: for the American 
child of average station and training, place the emphasis in foreign 
language study in the Junior High School where is is placed in 
English study, on the silent reading ability. Use essentially the 
same order of procedure that is used in teaching silent reading in 
English in the elementary grades, except that the long preliminary 
drill in oral reading to accustom the eye to differences of form may 
be shortened to a great extent, and made parallel with the develop- 
ment of silent reading habits to a greater degree than is possible 
in English. Campaign for the preparation of a large body of 
suitable reading material that will strike the happy mean between 
too great difficulty and too infantile simplicity. Subordinate all 
other features of instruction: oral drill, phonetic analysis, spelling, 
grammar study, written exercises, etc., to the acquirement of the 
silent reading power, but teach them in such a way that they 
will afford a sound basis for possible later practical oral or written 
use of the language. Such a truly "psychological" method, begun 
in the Junior High School and continued for five or six years, will 
give power, as I have proved to my own satisfaction in my own 
teaching, to read books in the foreign language with a degree of 
ease approaching that with which English books are read, and will 
react very favorably upon the reading ability in English. 

Boys' Technical High School, Milwaukee 



